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THE STAGE.—DIALOGUE 3. 
Continued from p. 132, 


Mortimer. Good morning, Clement; 
Iam come to take breakfast with you. 


Clement. You are heartily welcome, 
Mortimer; and just in time. 

Mort. Your table is well stored with 
periodical magazines and reviews; 
which of these has engaged your at- 
tention, this morning? 

Clem. I was cursorily looking over 
the magazine; and among the sudden 


deaths, which have been so frequent} 


ot lates there is one which, with your), rael of God, because he was one of the 


| children of IsraelP—It is written, ‘He 


leave, I will read to you. 
Mort. I shall be obliged to you. 


Clem. “Ou Monday night, about| 
ten o'clock, a melancholy circum- 
stance occurred at Theatre. | 
Justas Mr. K , the actor, was re- 
presenting the dying, scene, in the 
Tragedy of Richard the III. a Mr. 
C , an officer, fell down in a fit 
i a and immediately expir- 
e ? 

“Sudden death,” {the Editor re- 
marks,) “under any circumstances, is 
awful; but in such a place it appears, 
to be doubly so: few, we presume, 
even ot the lovers of the play-house, 
would wish, if called away suddenly, 
that the summons should be received 
at the Theatre.” 

_ Mort. Death is en awful visitation 
in any place; but let us not presume 
Jiat, because a man is siete with 
sudden death, at a place of amuse- 
nent, he is not, therefore, a Christian. 


Clem. The Editor’s remark is a 
Seneral one; and therefore does not, 
4s certainly he cannot, decide on the 
case of that individnal; but, it ap- 
pears to me, that a Play-house is cz, 


er an unfit place for the resort of a 
Christian. 

















Mort. And yet many Christians are 
in the habit of attending the Theatre. 


Clem. Christians in name only, 
may be the frequenters of these a- 
musements; but I should aonceive a 
Christian indeed could not be found 
delighting in the Drama. 

Mort. What do you mean by a 
christian indeed, as opposed to.a chris- 


‘tian In name only? 


Clem. I will endeavor to illustrate 
my meaning—the Jees were the cho- 
sen people of God; but does Mortimer 
suppose that every Jew was of the Is- 


‘is not a Jew, which is one outwardly; 


neither is that circumcision which is 


| outward inthe flesh; but heis a Jew 


| 





‘which is one inw ardly; ; and circumci- 


sion is that of the heart, in the spirit, 


and not in the letter, whose praise is 


not of men, but of God; for they are 


not all 





Israel who are of Israel. 
Hence how many are called Christians 


‘who are ignorant of Christ and his 


creat salvation; baving a name to live 
and yet are dead—dead in tresspasses 
and sins! For, alas! how large a por- 
tion of Christendom (so called) may 
you delineate on the map, as without 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus and 
him crucified! It is very important 


|| rightly to distinguish, as to whata man 
realli y 78, and what he is called. 


Mort. Among the various profes- 


sors in the world, Clement, how is it 


possible to make this distinction. 


Clem. Nothing so easy, Mortimer. 
The word of God, which is the only 


standard, will furnish the distinction 
between the wheat and the chaff—the 


true gold, and reprobate silver. Per- 
mit me, Mortimer, to ask you if the 
atmosphere of a Theatre is a fit region 
for a Christian to breathe tn? Does }: 
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comport with the dignity of his char- 
acter; and can it be congenial with 
the taste, and with what.ought to be 
the temper and disposition, of him of 
whom, it is said, ‘He is not of the 
world, even as Jesus is not of the 
world?’ For, ‘if any man have not the 
spirit of Christ he is none of his.’ 


Mort. Bad as are the precincts of a 
Theatre,and its wespbarhood contam- 
inating, yet, may it not-be presum- 
ed, that there are those who may be 
present at a play, without imbibing the 
evils of which Clement complains? It 
is‘not sufficient, Clement, to say, It is 
an unfit place of resort for a Christian; 
but you must endeavor to prove from | 
Scripture, that the place is positively | 
bad in itself and forbidden. Its fre- 
quenters, [ contend, may, notwith- 








ing all you have said, estape the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, which [ think | 
you have unfairly pressed into the ar- | 
gument; so that I cannot see the sin- 
fulness of merelv going to a play. 


Clem. You may as well say, There 
is no sin in swearing and lying; for 
the Drama is not only asin against 
this or that particular text of Scrip- | 
ture, but it is a sin against the wHOLE| 
NATURE and spirit of Religion. It is: 
a contradiction, Mortimer, to all, 
Christian holiness, and to all methods, 
of arriving at it; for can any one think \t 
that he has a true Christian spir it, that || 
his heart is changed, that he is born | 
again of God, whilst he is diverting | 
himself with the levity, impudence, . 
profaneness, and impure discourses of 
the Stage? Can he think that te is 
endeavoring to be holy as Christ is | 
holy, to live by his wisdom, and to be 
filled with the Spirit, so long as he. 
allows himself in such an entertain-' 
ment? There is nothing in the nature 
of Christian holiness which is not con- 
trary to the whole spirit and temper of | 
this entertainment. That disposition | 
of heart which takes delight in the va-! 
rious representations of the Se are is 
as directly contrary to that disposition | 














of heart which Christianity requires, 
as revenge is contrary to meekness, 
or malice to good-will. Now that 
which is thus contrary to the whole 
nature and spirit of religion, is cer- 
tainly much more to be condemned 
than that which may only be contrary 
to some particular precept. Ap en- 
tertainment, therefore, which applies 
to the corruption of our own nature, 
which awakens our disordered pas- 
sions, and teaches us to relish impuri- 
ty, immoral rant, and profaneness, is 
exceedingly sinful, not only as it is a 
breach of some particular duty, but as 


‘it contradicts the whole nature, and 
|| Opposes every part of religion. 


Mort. Sure I am, Clement, if I 
could view the Stage to be that Pan- 
dora’s-box, that Augean stable, which 
you have so strongly pourtray ed it to 


‘be, I should never again venture with- 


in the walls of a Playhouse; but why 
is it that you thus entertain such an 
antipathy to this, more than to any o- 
ther diversion? 

Clem. Because the diversion which 
consists of such discourses as these, 


injures us in a very different manner 


| from other sins; for, as discourses are 
an application to the heart, it has a 
‘more fatal tendency to undo what re- 
| igious instruction may have effected, 
than in any other sinsjand,as the effect 
of religion consists in a right turn of 
mind, so whatever supports a quite 
contrary turn of mind, has al] the con- 
trariety to relegion that it can possibly 
have. 

Mort. I wish, Clement, you would 
adduce some proof from Scripture, in 


‘order to shew that this strictness of 


mind is thereby inculcated. 


Clem. Most readily, Mortimer; St. 
John says, Hereby we know that he a- 
bideth im us, by the spirit which he 
hath givenus. ‘Thére is no sign more 
certain of our belonging to Christ, 
than that which this text presents to 
us; every other sign may deceive us 
‘that is, all the external parts ef: reli- 








ion may be vain and delusive: it is 
only the state of the mind and spirit, 
that is a certain proof that we are 
Christians in sincerity and truth; and 
the reason is plain, because the salva- 
tion of Christ not only effects the par- 
don of sin, but renews us in the spirit 
of our mind, and gives us new dispo- 
sitions of heart, suitable to its purity 
and holiness; that, therefore, which 
supports a wrong turn of mind, and 
betrays the heart into impure delights 
is destructive of all religion; because 
it destroys that turn of mind, and spi-| 
rit, which is one end and design of all 
our religion—Let me ask you, Cle- 
ment, do you think it unlawful to 
sweart 

Mort. Surely, Clement; you cannot 
suppose I am so ignorant, as not to 
know that swearing is contrary to the 
third commandment. 


Clem, But, if I should ask you, 
Mortimer, why it is unlawful to ‘use 
the entertainment of the Stage; you 
can carry your answer further} be- 
cause it is an entertainment that is 
contrary to all the parts, the whole 
nature of religion, and contradicts ev- 
ery holy temper which the spirit of 
Christianity requires; so that I do not 
hesitate to say, that if you live in the 
use of this diversion, you have no 
grounds to hope that you have the spi- 
ritand heart of a Christian; and, allow 
me to add, Mortimer, that this argu- 
ment against the Stage has all the 


weight in it, that the whole weight of. 


religion can give to any argument. 
Lhe fori of religion will allow you to 


take the diversion of the Stage, along}! 


with it; but, if you possess the spirit 
of religion, and are truly religious in 
heart and mind, it will be as much 
vour desire to renounce and abbor the 
Stage, as to seek God and pray for the 
guidance of his Holy Spirit. 

Mort. But is not the text you have 
advanced, and on which you have an- 
imadverted, an argument rather of in- 
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command, from Scripture, against 
these kind of diversions. 

Clem. Mark then, attentively, Mor- 
timer, the manifest contrartety of the 
Stage, to this important text of Scrip- 
ture: —‘Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth, but that 
which is good for the use of edifying, 
that it mayminister grace tothe hearers, 
and grieve net the Holy Spirit of God 
whereby ye are sealed to the day of 
redemption.’ Hence all corrupt and 
unedifying communication is absolute- 
ly sinful, and forbidden in scripture; 
it grieves the Holy Spirit, and sepa- 
rates Him from us:—but if it be thus 
unlawful to have any corrupt commu- 
nication ourselves, or of our own pro- 
viding, can we think it Jawful to go to 
places set apart for that purpose, and 
to give our money and hire persons, to 
corrupt our hearts, and the minds of 
others, with ill discourses, and thus to 
inflame all the disorderly passions of 
ournature? As you have entered your 

rotest against swearing, Mortimer, 
would you think it right to Aire other 
| people to swear? 

Mort. Certainly not, Clement; that 
would be, if possible, more criminal 
than committing the sin myself. 


Clem. After admitting all this, sup- 
pose you were to go toa Aouse and 
give your money to persons who were 
there met to curse and swear in fine 





language, and invent musical oaths 
an imprecations, would it not be 
deemed madness in the highest degree? 


Mort. It would be the grossest in- 
iconsistency; and, as you say, madness 
itself. 

Clem. Now consider whether there 
be a less degree of madness in going 








‘erence? I want to hear some positive 


ito a Playhouse: you must own, as a 
Christian, that you are called to great 
| urity of conversation: that you are 
foabidden all foolish talking, and filthy 
| jesting, as expressly as you are, for- 
| bidden seweartng; and you are told to 
let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but such as is good 
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or the use of edifying; and yet you 
go to a house set apart for corrupt 
communications; you hire persons to| 
entertain you with all manner of rbal- 
dry, profaneness, rant, and impurity 
of discourse, who are to present you 
with vile thoughts, wanton imagina- 
tions, in fine language; and to make 
wicked, vain, and impure discourse 
more lively and affecting than you 
could possibly have it in any ill com- 
any: now is not this sinning with as 
high a hand, and as grossly offending 
against the plain doctrines of scrip- 
ture, Mortimer, as if you were to give 
your money to be entertained with mu- 
sical oaths and curses? 

Mort. Why, I must own, Clement, 
you have most dexterously endeavor- 
ed to draw your net round me; you 
think you have left me no way for es- 
cape; there is, though, I candidly own, 
strong reasoning in your last argument. 

Clem. Look at it in another view, 
Mortimer; you would reasonably 
think that woman very ridiculous in 
her piety, who would not dare to swear 
herself, but should, nevertheless, fre- 
quent places to hear oaths. 

Mort. Doubtless I should. 

Clem. But you must as justly think 
her very ridiculous in her modesty, 
who, though she dares not say, or look 
or do an immodest thing herself, 
should yet give her money to see wo- 
men forget the modesty of their sex, 
and talk impudently in a public play 
house. 

Mort. Every one must think so, 
that thinks at all. 4 

Clem. Would you like to be a per- 
former yourself, Mortimer? 

Mort. I certainly should not. 


Clem. And yet you are as really 
acting those wdecencies and iumpieties, 
as if you were the player himself; for 
a person may very justly be said to do 
that himself, which he puys another 
for doing, and which is done for his 
pleasure; you must, therefore, if you 








would be consistent with yourse!!, as ; 
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much abhor the thought of being at a 
Play, as of being a Player yourself; 
for to think that you must abhor the 
one, and not the other, is as absurd as 
to suppose that you must be tempe- 
rate yourself, but that you may assist, 
encourage and reward, other people, 
for their intemperance. 

Mort. I should belie my own feel- 
ings, Clement, were I not to admit 
the justice of these remarks, and their 
force on my own mind; but do you 
think them applicable to one, like my- 
self, whose visit at the Theatre does 
not exceed more than once or twice, 
in the season, at most? 


Clem. All people, Mortimer, who 
enter a Playhouse, or contribute the 
smallest mite towards it, must look 
upon themselves as having been so far 
friends to the most powerful instru- 
ments of levity; and to be guilty of 
contributing to a bold, open, and pub- 
lic exercise of impudence, impurity, 
and profaneness. 

Mort. Are you not teo severer Are 
you not, now, carrying the matter too 
far? 

Clem. Not an iota, Mortimer, be- 
yond the fair line of sound argument. 
Let me entreat your attention further: 
When we encourage any good design, 
either with our money or our influ- 
ence, we are, perhaps, apt to take 
some share of merit to ourselves; we 
presently conclude we are partakers 
of all that is good and praise-worthy 
in it, because We are contributors to 
it, especially if it be a religious object 
which the charity has in view. Now, 


‘we must not consider how much less 


we contribute than several thousands 

of other people, but we must look at 

the whole thing in itself,and whatever 

there is of evil in it, or arises from it, 

we must charge ourselves with a share 

of the whole guilt of so preat an evil. 
Lo be concluded in our next, 


Sabbath.—The streams of Religion run ei- 


ther deep or shallow, aceording as the banks 
i the Sabbath are kept up or nepleeted. 











From the Missidnary Herald. 
PALESTINE MISSION. 
JOURNAL OF MESSRS. FISK AND KING, 
AT JERUSALEM. 


Mr. King’s first visit to the Garden of 
Gethsemane ?s thus deseribed. 


After waiting a little time for two 
men to accompany me, I went out of 
the city,passed over the brookCedron, 
and enterec: the Garden of Sorrow. 
It lies at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, and within a stone’s cast of 
the brook Cedron. In it are eight 
larce olive trees, whose trunks show 
that they are very ancient. They 
stand at a little distance from each 
other, and their verdant branches 
afferd a refreshing shade. The land 
on which the stand, and around them, 
is sandy and stony, and it appears 
like a Porankket place. Around it is 
the appearance of a little wall,compos- 
ed of small stones, and broken down. 
On entering this Garden, I requested 
the two men with me to sit down un- 
der one of the olives, which they did, 
and I went a little distance from 
them, to another olive, and. read the 
53d chapter of Isaiah, and also, in the 
four Gospels, the scenes of that sor- 
rowful night, when the Son of Man 
was betrayed into the hands of sinners. 





During this, some dark, fierce looking | 
Bedouins, armed with long spears | 
and swords, advanced on horseback, | 
and I was not without some fear ttrat 
they would think me alone, and at. | 
wok me. After looking at me very 
attentivly, and at the two men under 
the olives, at a little distance from 
me, they passed by. The momenta- 
ry fear which this excited, brought to 
my mind, more impressively, the 
scene, when Jesus was betrayed, and 
taken by a multitude, who “came out 
against iim with swords and staves.” 

We then followed the bed of Ced- 
ron at the foot ef Mount Moriah. ‘The 
hill is high and steep, and the wall of 
the city stands on its brink. On our 
left was of Mount Olivet, still covered 





with olive trees. Near thebed of the 
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brook is a small monument, called 
Absalom’s Pillar, and believed by the 
Jews, to be the one referred to, 2 Sam. 
xviii. 18 .Itis near the west end of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, or the King’s 
dale. Near this is another monument 
called the Sepulchre of Pharaoh, but 
why so called, no body has been able 
to inform us. The val of Jehosha- 
phat was deep, with steep sides. This 
valley, we are told, runs to the Dead 
Sea, but how far it bears the same 
name, we do not know. 


Pool of Siloah. 


On the east side of the valley is a 
small village called Siloah, and back 
of the village is a hill, distinct from, 
Mount Olivet, which is called the 
Hill of Offence, because supposed to 
be the hill, on which Solomon built 
the High places, mentioned 1 Kings 
xi. 7. Near the south-east corner of 
the city, at the foot of Zion and Mo- 
riah, is the pool of Siloah, (See Neh. 
iii. 15.) whose waters flow with gen- 
tle murmur from under the Holy 
mountain of Zioa, or rather from un- 
der Ophel, having Zion on the west, 
and Moriah on the north. ‘The very 
fountain issues from a rock, twenty or 
thiity feet below the surface of the 
ground, to which we descended by 
two flights of steps. Here it flows 
out with out asingle murmur, and ap- 
pears clear as crystal. From this 
place it winds its way several rods, 
under the mountain, then makes its’ 


appearance with gentle gurghugs and 


forming a beautiful rill, takes its way 
down into the valley, towards the 
south-east. We drank of the water, 
beth at the fountain, and from the 
stream, and found it soft, of a sweet- 
ish taste, and pleasant. ‘The fountain 
is called in Scripture the “Pool of 
Siloam.” It was to this, that the 
blind man went, and washed, and 
came seeing. Johnix. 7-—il. 

As I came up from this pool, (Mr. 
King writes,) a Mussulman Arab, 
that stood near, looked at me with 
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of the devil, and endeavored, by the 
distortion of his countenance, and the 
rolling of his eyes, to express towards 
me the highest contempt and spite 
possible. I never sawa more fright- 
ful figure, except at the Insane Hos- 
pital in Paris. 

Leaving this place, we pursued 
our way amidst the roaring of wild 
Arabs, infatuated Turks, who seemed 
to be prowling about, in vast numbers, 
in the valleys and over hills, which 
made us feel that it was quite unsafe 
to be without a Furkish guard. We 
had with us two men in the Arab 
dress, but they were Christians, and 
unarmed. At this time there are 
multitudes of Turks here, with their 
women, from Damascus, and other 
places, come, as they say, to visit the 
tomp of Moses, which they suppose 
to be two or three hours distant from 
Jerusalem, towards the Dead Sea. 
They lie round about Gethsemane and 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, and it is 
dangerous for us to go much among 
them. 


The Potter’s Field. 


South of this valley, rises a moun- 
tain of huge ragged cliffs of rocks, 
between which are little spots of cul- 
tivated ground. One of the most 
rude and rugged spots, and which is 
close to the valley of Tophet, is 
pointed out as the field purchased 
with the money, for which Judas be- 
trayed his Master, and which is call- 
ed the Potter’s field, or the field of 
blood. Here Judas is said to have 
been buried, and perhaps it was here 
he hanged himself. Acts i. 18. There 
are trees standing near the brink of 
huge cliffs and precipices, and if he 
hung himself on one of these trees 
and fell, itis very easy to see why he 
should have burst asunder, and all 
his bowels have gushed out. There 
are many tombs in it hewn out of the 
solid rock, and it looks desolate and 
is uninhabited. 
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all the wildness of a man possessed }, 





_ From the valley of Jehospaphat we 
turned west into the valley of Hin- 
‘nom, or “the valley of Slaughter,” 
called also Tophet, where the chil- 
dren of Isreal caused their children to 
pass through the fire to Molock. See 
Jer. vii. 31, 32. In this valley we 
persued our way toward the west at 
the foot of Mount Zion, and returned 
through Jaffa gate, to our lodgings. 
On the 29th they sold all their remaining 
copies of their Turkish Testament in the 
Armenian character, and many more were 
wanted. One man followed them half way 
to their lodgings, and begged them, for the 
love of God to let him have one. He would 
not believe them, when they repeatedly as- 


sured him, that they had parted with the 
last cOpy. 

Visit to Bethlehem. 
_ The next day they visited Bethlehem. The 
journal continues:— 

Inan hour and a quarter, we came 
to the Greek convent of the prophet 
Elias. Thence the road to Bethle- 
hem is alittle nearer south. In half 
an hour from the convent, we came 
to Rachel’s tomb; or, at least, to the 
place which Jews, Mussulmans and 
Christians, all visitas such. Instead 
ofa simple piller, which Jacob erect- 
ed, (See Gen. Iv. 20.) there is now a 
stone building, evidently of Turkish 
construction, which terminates at the 
top, in adome. Within this edifice 
is thetomb. It is a pile of stones 
covered with white plaister, about 10 
feet long, and nearly as high. The 
inner wall of the building, and the 
sides of the tomb, are covered with 
Hebrew names, inscribed by Jews. 

West of this place, at a little dis- 
tance, is a village, now called Ephra- 
tah, which has been called by some, 








Rama. If this were one of the an- 
cient Ramas, it would be easy to see 
the force of that glowing description 
of the scene which transpired at Beth- 
lehem, when Herod sent, and destroy- 
ed the young children. The lamen- 
tations and wailings of bereaved moth- 
ers were so great, that they were 








heard even in Rama, and Rache! 

















sympathized with them, and wept in 
her vrave. 

In half an hour from this tomb, we 
came to the city, where was born, 
1800 years ago, “a Saviour who is 
Christ the Lord,” where “the day 
spring from on high” first visited our 
world, where the Saviour incarnate 





was first adorned by man. As we 
entered the city, a multitude of little | 
children, dirty and ragged, came out. 
to meet us, and, holding up their lit- 
tle hands to receive alms, they began | 
to sing, ‘Pilgrims go in peace,” | 
«Pilgrims go in peace.”” The Greek, 
Catholic and Armenian convents are 
together, a little east of the village, 
and encloses the supposed place “of 
our Saviour’s Navivity. 


Here they were introduced by a letter from 
the Greek convent at Jerusalem. Having 
passed through the eharch, they were con- 
ducted to the spot, sacred as the birth-place 
of our Lord, and to the manger, in which he 
is said to have been laid, A great number of 
lamps were burning over these venerated 
places, and the whole wore an appearence of 
splendour, widely different from that of a 


stable. 


The field of the Shepherds. 


Maxims of the World. 
| 








From this place a Greek priest ac- 
companied us to the Shepherd’s field. 
It is twenty minutes ride from Beth. | 
lehem, a little south of east. 
way is rough and stony. 
itself is on a hill, which seems like a. 
pile of rocks, with here and there a 
patch of verdue. 
however, where it is cultivated, vines, 


The | 
Bethlehem | 


Between the rocks, | 


figs and olives appear to grow in lax- | 


uriance. Onourright as we descend-. 
ed the hill, was a little mean looking | 
village, in which it is believed that 
the Shepherds lived. 


We rode along among the rocks. 
and cliffs, reflecting how David here) 
once tended his flocks, and learned 
to sing the praises of Jehovah; and. 
how the Prophet Samuel came to 
anoint him king, and how the Son of, 


David here made his appearance in | 


be world;—when all at once, a de- 
lightfal valley, covered with green 


| 
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fields, opened to our view. Its beau- 
ty was heightened by the barren ace 


hills all around it. 
Conclusion.next week. 
-_——3 + ae 


From the Christian Instructer. 


MAXIMS OF THE WORLD. 
Maxim I. It 1s of no consequence what a 
man’s opinions may be, provided his conduct 
Is correct. 

It is a curious fact, that this maxim, 
though seemingly unlimited in point 
of extent, is never applied except in 
the cause of religion. In_ political 
concerns, it is generally considered as 
a matter of the ver ‘y first importance, 
to ascertain what are the sentiments 
which men have adopted respecting 
the nature and design of civil govern - 
ment, the extent of the royal preroga- 
tive, and the rights of the people. We 
night urge, with some plausibility 
that a man might be a good subject, a 
loy al citizen, and a friend to the true 
‘interests of the state, wliose views of 
‘speculative politics may not accord 
with those which have been adopted 
/by a particular class or description of 
men. We might argue, with some de- 
gree of justice, that opposition to the 
reiguing administration of the coun- 
try. does not originate so much in cef- 
tain abstract notions which may have 
been imbibed, or even in any peculiar 
systems ot political belief, as in pas- 
sions of discontent, of envy, and am- 
bition, which no system of political 
faith will ever be able to eradicate. 
Will this kind of reasoning give any 
+satifaction! Will it tend in any degree 
to allay the ferment of political zeal? 
On the contrary, will it not’ increase 


| suspicion, and add fuel to the flame 


of civil discords and antmosities? Is 
religion then, we would ‘ask, only 
human concern, in which opinions or 
principals may be dispen sed with? 
Ts the science of politics of so much 
importance, that unless a man has 
adopted every dogma of a particular 
creed, he ought “not to be trusted: 
And is religion of so tittle importai: 
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that in it all are allowed to think as 
they choose? Religion, it will imme- 
diately be recollected by the thinking 
mind, is no ordinary or trifling con- 
cern. It carries along with it con- 
siderations of the very highest import- 
ance. It connects itself with every 
thing that can be interesting, in regard 
to the present welfare or final destiny 
of man. While every thing else has 
to do with man viewed as a citizen 
of this world alone, the child ofa day, 
and the victim of corruption; this car- 
ries forward our views beyond the 
trifling concerns of a present state, 
and leads us to consider ourselves as 
the sons and daughters of immortality. 

Nothing can be more false than the 
idea, that religious opinions are all 
entirely speculative. ‘That there are 
speculations connected with religion 
as with every thing else, cannot be 
denied; but that ali those doctrines 
which pass under the general name of 
religion are of this description, is a 
notion altogether preposterous. What 
shall we think of those truths which 


have for their subject the being, per- 
fections, and government of God? 
The person and work of him who 
came in the name of the Lord to save 
us? The present state and exigen- 
cies of man? The method whereby 
a sinner may be received into the 


div ue favor? The means whereby 
our natures may be sanctified? And 
the final issue of sublunary things? 
Is it of no practical consequence to 
know, whetber God be just and mer- 
ciful or not? Whether our Saviour 
be a divine person, or merely a man 
like ouselves? Whether we be nat- 
urally in a holy or in a unholy state? 
Whether salvation is to be obtained 
by personal merit, or by the merciful 
interposition of another? Whether di- 
vine grace is necessary for sanctify- 
ing our souls? Whether or not death 
puts a final period to all human hopes, 
by introducing us into a state of end- 
less joy or misery? A man, we shall, 


the World. 


by morally decent whatever are his 
religious principles. But is moral de- 
cency all that Christianity requires? 
Does it not demand something more 
decidedly religious, something more 
appropriate to our character as God’s 
subjects, as Christ’s disciples, and as 
the expectants of Heaven? Will 
moral decency fit a man for behold- 





ing and enjoying God in glory? for 


\joining the company of angels? for 
chaunting the praise of the Redeemer? 


Out of the soil of truly christian prin- 
ciples, there grows something pecu- 
liarly elevated and ennobling; some- 





thing of which the despisers of religi- 
ous principles can have no conception; 
‘something which requires for its ex- 
‘istence, “an unction from the Holy 


One.” 

The maxim before us, is not only 
altogether preposterous in itself; it 1s 
calculated to produce the most bane- 
ful consequences. It aims a blow 
not at the appendages of christianity; 
not at the mere disputable parts of re- 
ligion; notatthe superstitious notions 
certain misnamed believers: It strikes 
at the very vitals of religion in all its 
shapes; for if the principle be assent- 
ed to, by what shall its application 
be limited? After setting aside, by 
one and the same stroke, the essen- 
tials and non-essentials of revelation; 
will it retain any very high respect 
for the standard truths even of what 
is termed natural riligion? Can it 








for the sake of argument, allow, may 


‘be denied, that the maxim wears in 
every light, a mgst unfriendly aspect 
‘towards the interests of vital godli- 
ness? Its evident design and tenden- 
cy are to introduce an universal ae 
ticism: to unhinge the most generally 
‘prevailing, and best founded sentt- 
ments of men; to set forth the young 
adventurer on the stormy ocean of 
life, without a compass to direct him 
on his way. When this maxim shall 
have gained the ascendency, we may 
expect a general dearth of every 





thing great and excellent 2nd the 
growth of a dwarfish species of mor 











ality, which having no rain to refresh, 
nor sun to communicate vigor, will 


soon whither and die. 
—< ~ _ 
CARLISLE, MARCH 25, 


THE PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE, 
We are informed, will meet in this 
borough on the second Tuesday of 


April next. 
TO OUR PATRONS. 


We find it necessary to inform our 




















subscribers, &c. that to enable us to! 
carry on business with promptitude, } 


and keep out of debt we must receive 
from them prompt payment. The a- 
mount which we have promised to pay 
weekly for paper &c. cannot be ac- 
complished otherwise. The oppertu- 
nities afforded of sending in arrears, 
by persons who will have to attend 
court, and by clergymen who belong to 
the Presbytery that convenes in this 
church, will, we fondly hope not be 
let pass unimproved. The Editors. 





REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Rey. E. Hyde, presiding elder of 
the Boston district, writes to the edi- 
tor of Zion’s Herald, that there are a- 
wakenings in Provicetown, Truro and 
Wellfleet. He also states, that the 
work of Divine Grace is still progres- 
sing in Eastham and Yarmouth. As 
many as twenty-four professed to have 
found the Saviour, in the space of two 
weeks. At Nantucket the work is 
still progressing. Itis stated, that 
“for depth and extent it excelled all 
that had ever been in that place.” 

The Boston Telegraph says—‘at 
Burlington, Conn., the church a short 
time since, seemed to be almost ex- 
tinct. There was only one young 
man among its members, and the old- 
er members are fast passing away. 
At this time a revival commenced, 
and a considerable number have be- 


come, as is believed, the subjects of slaves to rebellion that, out of 1216 
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renewing grace. At one time, there 
were 120 anxious inquirers—the re- 
vival still continues.” 





SANECA MISSION. 


The following important informe- 
tion with regard tothe above mission, 
is communicated for the Western Re- 
corder, and is, the editor assures us, 
from a very respectable source. We 
apprehend, the loss which the pagan 
party lately sustained of a very influ- 
ential chief, has added no little to 
aggravating their malice and revenge. 
The Seneca station is within the lim- 
its of New-York, which state, no 
doubt for good purposes, passed a law 
to prevent the settlement of whites 
on Indian lands. Under this law the 
complaint was preferred. The pres- 
ent circumstance shews that the law 
has produced effects which must be 
regretted by every lover of civiliza- 
tion. 


“The mission establishment at Se- 
neca is broken up. Complaint was 
made by the Pagan Indians, and the 
Judge was compelled by the law to 
order them (the mission family) off. 
They have ten days to remove;—some 
of the Indian children will go to Mr. 
Thayer’s school at Cataraugus: some 
of the white pagans here united their 
efforts with Jacket’s party, to effect 
this. Among others, and 
had a hand in the business. They 
would drive every thing but univer- 
salism and crime from the society if 
they could.” 








~ 
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INSURRECTION IN DEMERARA. 


We stated a few weeks since that 
so far from the Methodist Missiona- 
ries being engaged in inciting the 
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persons, cheifly all slaves, who are 
members of the Methodist Society, 
but 2 were suspected of being the least 
coucerned with the Riotors. A letter 
from Mr. Mortimer, dated George- 
town, Demerara, published in the 
London Methodist Magazine, states 
that the persons suspected, have been 
liberated upon the conviction of their 
entire innocence. Instead of endea- 
voring to aid the insurrection they en- 
deavored to quell it, and used every 
exertion to rescue their masters from 
the hands of the rebels, on all the 
plantations to which the missionaries 
Rad labored. Who can now say that 
it is dangerous to instruct slaves in 
the principles of Christianity? 


A RIVER ON FIRE. 
Sometime in last January at the 


Salt wells on Calf Killer river, a very nan: ) 
|| Let us indulge the hope that the de- 


''fect will soon be remedied. 


curious affair occured; no less than 
that of the above river being on fire! 
In boring for salt water they struck on 
a vein of sulphureous gas, which in 
ascending found another vent than 
that of the tube, through a rock in the 
bed of the river and forced its passage 
through the water. It presented a 
scene above description, sublime and 


beautiful. 
RE - 
For the Religious Misceliany. 
Messrs. Editors. 

In the address of the General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church, published in 
two late numbers of your Miscellany, 
particular notice is taken of the zeal- 
ous exertions of Bible Societies be- 
longing to their communion in differ- 
ent parts of Europe. The interest 
which they take in this cause, in con- 
junction with other religious bodies, 
is highly honorable to them. What 


, 
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more important object of christian 
charity or beneyolence can be propos- 
ed than contributing to the universal 
diffusion of the oracles of God? One 
would think nothing is needful to 
engage persons, according to their 


] means, to join with others in promot- 


ing the Bible cause, than a due value 
forthe word of God, and a real love 
to the souls of men.—As the men- 
bers of the German churches, Luth- 
eran and Calvinist, form no small 
proportion of the population of this 
county may it not be hoped that the 
knowledge of what is done by their 
brethren in other parts of the world, 
Inay act as a stimulus with a number 
that have not yet joined, to take part 
with the County Bible Society, or, if 
they should prefer it, form associations 
auxiliary toit. I[t is to be regretted 
that only a few members of these 
churches appear at present in the list 
of subscribers; and scarce any belong- 
ing to the Methodist connection, not- 
withstanding they are so numerous. 


For the Miscellany, 
Messrs. Editors, 

In one of your late numbers I per. 
ceived a query, extracted. from the 
Christian Gazette, and submitted to 

our readers,to this effect—whether 
it is the duty of those persons who 
may be ignorant of the first principles 
of the science of music, or who may 
be otherwise disqualified, to take part 
in the public praise of a worshipping 
assembly. The query, if my recol- 
lection serves me, was prefaced by a 
remark of that truly devoted servant 
of the Lord, John Ryland of North- 
ampton. The remark was so much 
like the man,that,although I had never 
seen it quoted before, I felt persuad- 
ed it was indeed his. From it I readily 
infered his opinion upon the subject, 
and also, that he deemed it a matter 
so plain, that it did not deserve ser! 








ous attention. But wit is a danger-; 
ous weapon, and oft times, rather in- 
jures than benefits the cause to whose 
aid it issummoned. It is not improba- 
ble, but that among some of your read- 
ers who are unacquamted with the 
character of this excellent man, the 
remark may have excited passions and 
prejudices unfavorable to him, and 
yourselves and that side of the ques- 

tion which he had espoused. ‘There 
is no reason why the prejudice against 

ood singing should be encouraged; 
and lest the ill-timed witticism of that 
aced saint might have this tendency, 
I have ventured to present you with 
a few hasty thoughts upon the subject, 
hoping, at the same time, that some- 
thing more satisfactory may be fur- 
nished to your readers from an abler 
pen. 

The query involves some points 
that are not so easily determined, as, 
at first sight, the passing reader might 
suppose. The two of chief importance 
are, whether it is a duty incumbent on 
a worshipping assembly to praise God 
wm the vocat sonc, and whether ev- 
Err individual member of that assem- 
bly, partakes in the general obligation, 
and thus becomes personally bound to | 
lift u1s voice in praise. As to the 


first point, it is probable, there is but : 


little occasion for dispute, it being 
generally admitted, that the churek, 
that.is, the body of believers, is bound 
by the authority of the great King and 
Head thus to celebrate his praise. It 
is however worthy of our attention— 
that men are prone to admit the obli- 
gation of habits and usages to which 
they have been accustomed—in which 
they have been educated, without ever 
inquiring, whether indeed they are ob- 
ligatory and whence these obligations 
arise. Many strenuous advocates for 
the duty of public praise in the assem- 
bly of the saints, might, perhaps, feel 
themselves somewhat embarrassed, if 
they were required to prove it to be 
obligatory. It is certain that some 





respectable societies do not account it 
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a duty to praise God in a vocal song, 
when met together in solemn assem- 
bly. They can discover no positive 
mandate requiring it from Evangelical 
churches. And it is certainly much 
safer for the advocates of the practice, 
to admit that, if it be a duty, its obli- 
gation is to be inferred, from a variety 
of different considerations, rather than 
proved by any express and perempto- 
ry declaration of the will of God. [t 
is much easier to prove the general 
moral obligation of the duty of praise 
(the most natural mode of expressing 
which is in the vocal song) and to in- 
fer the legality, and propriety of it in 
ithe smaller or larger assembly from 
its individual or personal incumbency, 
than to show, that there is any s/atule 
\of God, imposing it upon his church 
in her social assemblies. Whoever 
will be at the pains of examining the 
different scriptural precepts upon this 
subject,will find, that there is strong 
ground for doubting, whether they 
have any reference to the church In 
her congregate capacity. It is evident 
that the injunction in Cel. 3. 16, does 
not refer to the church in her public 
congregate character, so much as to 
believers in their private social inter- 
course; for there are peculiar duties 
connected with the use of Psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, as enjoined 
by the apostle, which cannot be dis- 
charged in public. And indeed the 
limitation singing with grace in your 
hearts to the Lord may afford at teast 
plausible ground for doubting whether 
he speaks of vocal singing at all. Sim- 





tion in Ephesians 5, 19. It is yet more 
evident from James 5, 135, that the du- 
ty of singing psalins is regarded rath- 
er as obligatory upen private christians 
than upon the pudblie assembly. Who- 
soever insists upon a positive coin- 
mand as the warrant for public singing 
must travel back very far in the an- 
nals of the church before he shall find 
the statute. He may discover some- 
thing to his purpose in the reign of 





ilar things may be said of the injunc- . 
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David. ‘This royal saint appointed 


poets and musicians, in his court, te 


whose especial care was attributed the 
management of the public praises of 
the congregation. They were tv com- 
pose hymns or psalms, to set them to 
music and to officiate by their voices 
& instruments of music in conducting 
this part of divine worship. I. Chron. 
16. 4: 25. 1—7. He himself set them 
an example in the composition of 
psalms for public praise, I. Chronicles 
16, 7. Afterwards he distributed the 
whole number of singers into twenty- 
four classes, each class constituting 
a choir, and being required to officiate 
in their turn in c -nducting the public 
worship of the temple. I. “Chron. 23,) 
5, 6: 25. 8—31. Ona very particu- 


harmonious, that we have found i; 
much more congenial with our doyo. 
tional feelings to observe the strictest 
silence, and make melody in our hearts 
tothe Lord. But we are aware that 
others may feel very differently, and 
therefore conceding, without further 
doubting or disputation, that it is 
proper ‘and right for the church to 
praise God by the vocal song in her 
public assembly; and also that the vo. 

cal part of this praise should not be 
confided by a congregation, exclusive- 
ly to their representatives in this mat- 
ter, or choir, we shall merely submit 
a few thoughts, with a view, if possible, 
to determine who ought or ought not 
to engage in this part of worship. 


The duty of praise is one of univer- 





lar and solemn occasion, Ww hen he was 
des}rous that the praises of God should | 
be sung in public, he addressed him-| 
self to the choir—the professional | 
singers in the body of the congrega- 
tion, and said, “Bless 2 ye God in the 
congregations.” Ps.68,25, 26. It was 
not the congregations that he address-|| 
ed but the singers &c. who were to! 
bless God in the congregations. If 
scriptural authority therefore is de- |) 


manded, scriptural precedeni must not ||. 
be rejected, and consequently reason- || 


ing on this ground, we should be led 

simply to the conclusion that in the 
public praises of the church the choir 
or professional singers are those only 
whose voices should be heard. 


Some very grave and plausible things 
might be urged j in favor of this conclu- 
sion; but we are by no means anxious 
te support it, or desirous that the im- 
pression should be made upon the 
minds of any, that none but a profes. 
sional band of musicians should praise 
God in vocal strains. Nevertheless, 
we cannot deny that, we have occa- 
sionally heard the music of a choir of 
such an exquisitely tender and 
touching description,—so well suited 
to the hymn,—so weil tined,—so well 





sal obligation, that is, every individual 
christian yea and sinner too ought to 
praise God. Now praise has different 
modes of expressing itself. The feel- 
ing of thankfulness, the ascription in 
the mind’s retirement of glory to God, 





ithe joy of heart, and the elevation of 


/Spirit which a sence or recolection of 


.j|favors received is calculated to pro- 


iduce, are all different modes of praise, 
‘and these are suggested and varied 
according to peculiar traits in the ¢is- 
position or character of individuals. 
The cheerful song too is another and 
natural vent, through which the ele- 
vated feelings of the heart seek their 
escape. This however is by no means 
universal. ‘The former all may be, 
but the latter certainly is not. For 
there are many, who, for want of taste, 
or an ear for music, and of a voice, 
are just as incapable of giving vent to 
their grateful feelings by the sacred 
song, as the deaf-mute is of giving 
vent to his ideas by speech. W hy it 
is so God only knows, but the fact, 
that it is so, cannot be denied. It 
would therefore be just as improper & 
absurd, to say, that the former are 
bound to praise God in the vocal song, 
as jt would be to say, that the latter 





conducted in all its parts,—so sweetly 


are bound to glorify God by their con: 
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yersation or speech. God requires no \ ed with ourselves alike from deriving 


man to serve him in the exercise of ta- 
lents and faculties which he has not 
bestowed upon him. He that suppo- 
ses he does, may possibly conceive 
that he is bound to glorify him with 
angelic powers, and the best method, 
of convincing him of his mistake is to, 
get him to make the experiment. Itis. 
obvious, therefore, that all these, who 
reincapacitated by the want of a voice’ 
for music, and of an ear by which to, 
judge of the varieties of tones and 
airs, are exempted from the obligation’ 
of praising God in the voral song. 
God does not require of them bricks, 


without straw, nor a song without a 
voice. Their praise must flow through’ 
other i oncoh 9 God himself hath 
prevented its escape by the song. Such) 
persons, it is true, may make a noise) 
but noise is not music—sounds are 
not songs. It is of the latter only that! 
we speak. 

There is however another and per- 
haps more numerous class of persons: 
than these, who it may be thought are’ 
bound to unite in the public praise;— 
and they are those who have natural- 
ly an ear and a voice for music but 





' 
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all spiritual benefit from and uniting 
in this part of divine worship. In ad- 
dition to this,we have had the pain and 
moutification of seeing the praises of 
the church thus made an occasion for 
the mirth & merriment of those poor 
thoughtless creatures,whom custom & 
a general conviction of duty drag to 
church, but who go not to seek and 
meet the Lord. At other times, if 
there were no jarrings and interup- 
tions in the music, we have felt op- 
pressed and discomposed by the en- 
tire unsuitableness between the sen- 
timents of the hymn, and the air,—a 
deep penitential hymn being set to a 
rapid and exhilarating tune, as com- 
pletely ill-timed, and unsuitable, as 
would be our national air of Yankee 
Doodle, were it substituted for the 


|} dead march or Roslen Castle; or on 


the contrary, an exulting Psalm bein 
set and sung to a most solemn mC 
melancholy ditty. And even where 
such gross outrages upon sensibility 
and good taste have not been com- 
mitted, we have suffered from the 
coarse croaking monotony of a num- 
ber of harsh voices, moving along be- 


who have failed te cultivate and im- | tween one and two octaves pe: haps 


prove these gifts, so that whenever 
they attempt to sing in the public as-! 
sembly,contribute by their discordant, 


below the proper pitch making sounds 
no more like music than the creakings 
of frogs. All these or at least the 


notes to produce a jar and destroy thet} chief of these ivregularities arise in 


effect intended to be secured by this 
part of divine worship. We have 
heard sounds, occasionally, in differ- 
ent religious assemblies, more like the 
brayings of an ass than any thing else, 
and not unfrequently have been fore- 
ed to shut our hymn book, and endea- 
vor to abstract our thoughts from all 
around us, in erder to escape from the 
grating and distracting influence which 
the harsh and vociferous strains of 
some one or more, whose voices were 
elevated above those of the chorister, 
choir and congregation, had upon our 
ears and Spirit. Nor have we been 


consequence of those persons under- 
taking to sing who by reason of 
their inattention and negligence had 
disqualified themselves for suitably 
partaking with the church in her pub- 
lic and vocal praise. They would 
not take part in the public singing 
; without wounding the seusihilities, 
and destroying the feelings of devo- 
tion possessed by others around them. 
‘And will you stop their mouths, and 
rob many a sincere and honest chris- 
tian of the benefit and pleasure which 
he experiences from uniting, although 
greatly disqualified for it,in the public 
isinging? Is it not the duty of such to 











alone, but have had the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing ethers prevent- 


‘praise the Lord?” Thus are men ever 
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ready to object before they thorough- 
ly understand the subject, and partic- 
ularly, when they perceive, that there 
is danger of their being convicted of 
sin. That it is their duty to unite in 
the public praise, we readily admit; 
but then we ask is it their duty to dis 
turb a worshipping assembly, to excite 
mirth, to provoke ridicule, to mar the 
devotions of others, and to wound the 
sensibilities of those who are better 
gifted; or have been at greater pains 
than they, ‘to qualify themselves for 
this part of divine worship? Their 
bad singing does effectually sbut the 
mouths | “of such of their fellow christ 
ians as have cultivated their musical 
talents. For it is ever found that! 
while bad singers are not incommoded 
by mere zood singing, good singers 
are hampered and embarrassed and of- 
ten silenced by bad singing. Who 
then are to carry the day? Here are 
two conflicting interests in a religious 
society —zood singers or bad singers. 
One or the other must be often silent. 
Who shall give way? 


vel” of the hoarse croaking tones of || 
those, who perhaps sound the same 
notes whatever may be the tune? That | 
they cannot do. But they can remain 
silent. Yet this is the grand objec- 
tion against good singing—that it stops 
the mouths of many sincere and honest 
christians. There is one means by 
which a religious society may escape 
from this dilemma, and that is, let 
those who have paid so little attention 
to the science of music and™the culti- 
vation of their voices, as that they can 
only hum or groana few doleful ditties, 

Jearn to sing better. it is their sin 
that they have not cultiv ated their mu- 

sical talents with more care and assid- 

uity. If, in this respect their talents 
were five& might have been made ten, 

they must answer for the ten, and a- 
bide by all the consequences of their 
own indolence and neglect in- the 





Shall the good | 
singers degenerate ‘and sink to the le- |! 
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from the just accusations that may be 
made against them for their neglect- 
ing to stir up the gifts that God has 

bestowed upon them, or to apologize 
for their own sinful inattention and ig. 
norance. And because they choose to 
be inattentive to this thing, and are 
indisposed to be at any pains to leary 
to sing, must there be no improve- 
ment by others? Must the church 
keep pace with them and move only 
when they please? Because their 
mouths will be shut, if any but the 
tunes they learnt, perhaps fifty years 
ago, are sung, must there be no res- 

pect paid to the feeling of the youth, 
to the progress of musical science, 
and to the different circumstances in 
which the church may now be situat- 

ed? If tunes are of divine composi- 

tion and not of human, then are they 
right to stick to the very same from 
age to age, but if not then must the} 
proceed in this matter, as well as in 
every Other, upon this general princi- 

ple, that it is their duty to go on im- 

proving and improving, ever availing 
themselves of such aid as the change 
of time and circumstances may afford. 
|The answer then with regard to this 
second class, is very short and simple. 


‘Tl hey are bound to sing, because (ad- 


mittine 


g the general duty) God origin- 


|ally gave them talents or capacities to 





on 





mean time. In cr y ing out against good 
music they only ‘endeavor to escape 





fit or qualify them for the discharge oi 
this duty. But when they sing, it is 
at the peril of incurring sin in ‘bring: 
ing a reproach upon a divine ordi- 
nance and shutting the mouths of 
ehristians. ‘Their indolence and neg- 
lect is the cause of all difficulty here, 
and certainlyno encouragement should 
be administered to them, while they 
do not cultivate the talents God hath 
given them. Let them sing by 4 

means. But let them see well to it 
that they know how to sing. If they 
are incapaeitated for the duty, God 
has released them from all obligations. 
If they have incapacitated themselves 
they had better confess their sin to 
Ged, amend their ways if possible 














and beware how the force others into 
the same wretched habits with them- 
selves. Silence when the church sings 
and silence afterwards is most fitting 
them, until they have learnt to sing 
without disturbing her music. If the 
desire to praise God, they can better 
make melody in their hearts when 
melody fills their ears. If not there 
js no help for them. 

These observations are suggested | 
upon the mere abstract point of duty, | 
without taking into view any of the 
diferent modes in which different 
churches conduct their praise. It 1s 
freely admitted, that many irregulari- 
ties may and do arise, and that con- 
noisseurs in music may carry the thing 
so far, in some instances, as that 
there may be danger of converting 
this interesting part of divine worship 


Extract from Addison. 
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prave of the church. He selects the 
ymns, and he should regulate the 
singing of them,—recommending the 
tunes,and appointing those whoshould 
lead in the praises of the congregation. 
The science of music should be a- 
mong his studies preparatory to enter- 
ing on the duties of his office, & thus 
the church will have an authority com- 
petent to the regulation of her pub- 
‘lic praise. And what authority is 
‘more fitting, with which to entrust 
this matterr The people ought to 
have a general confidence in their pas- 
-tor; and being an individual he stands 
fairly as the representative of the 
whole body deputed by them for the 
‘management of their worship. If he 
mismanages, and acts improperly, 
redress can be had from the courts to 








intoa means of refined sensual enjoy- 
ment. But of this the churches do’ 
not seem to be in very great danger, | 
at least in this region. It is said by! 
some of the fathers, that the music of 
the primitive churches, was a means 
of drawing the Gentiles fréquently 
into their assemblies, where they were 
convinced by the preaching of the 
word, and converted to Christianity: 
put the generality of what is termed 
parochial music at the present day, is. 
rather calculated to drive people owt 
af the church, than to draw sinneys_ 
into it. Still however there should 
be some check to prevent danger. But. 
where is that check to be lodged? not 
with a few private individuals, for all | 
may plead an equal right with them, 
and there be then no possibility of 
preventing the array of conflicting o- 
pinions and taste in a religious society. 
The Head of the church has appoint- 
ed officers for the management ol her 
interests—deacons, to manage tlie se- | 
cular concerns, elders, to rule or ex- 
ercise discipline, and the minister to 
conduct the church in her use of di- 
vine ordinances. With the pastor 
therefore is found the right to regulate 








this part of divineworship,--the public 


.which he isamenable. Butif he does 
not, the ignorant and unskilfal will 
find it for their interest not to trouble 
themselves about it, any further than 
to know how to do their duty;—the 


‘malapert and contentious, the proud 
-and pharisaical may object and op- 


pose, but these things will always be, 
for they are the checks which God in 
lis providence suffers to be imposed 


upon the pastor, to prevent hin from 


‘running into excesses. X. Y. Z. 
| March 9. 

—< +e=—- 
{An Extract.} 
| We judge one another uncharitably; 
often unmercifully. Looking to the 
right hand,and to the left,of theChurch 
‘of God, we observe how foolish is this, 
and how wrong is that; not consider- 
ing, that what others do, they may do 
to the Lord, as well as we who leave 
|it undone; and, that what they leave 
undone, they doit fo the Lord, as well 
las we doit. We are not speaking of 
| the sin of judging; but rather of the 
deceitfulness of the heart in not let- 
ting us see the siafulness of a sensori- 
ous temper. We acknowledge that 
we must not judge, lest we be judged; 
yet we are always doing it—why? be- 
cause we are so abominably proud;— 


} 
| 
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there is a secret belief that though it 
would be wrong in others to judge, 
we are privileged to do so, from our 





Poetry— Marriages. 


For the Miscellany. 
SPRING. 


Oxuv Winter has fled on his rolling blast, 
His wind and his snow and his storms are past 





knowledge and general correctness. | 

It is painful to us all, we know, to! 
he down at night, and think the duties 
of the day have not been done. It is 
more painful to close the year, and to 


ness and folly.—But what, alas! 
must be the feelings of those who lie 
down at last & reflect upon their past 
lives with no remembrance of good- 
ness,—who can recall only riches wast- 
ed &power abused and talents misem- 
ployed—and see the grave opening 
to receive them, upon which no tear 
will be shed and no memorial of vir- 
tue raised. Addison. 

The Rev. Dr. Emory has been ap- 
pointed President of Ashbury college, 
m Maryland. This institution is un- 
der the superintendance of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 





CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 

The Editor of this paper wishes toy 
dispose of the establishment, or take a 
partner in the business to take charge 
of the Editorial department. This 
being the only Religious paper in the 
peninsula, or in fact between Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore; and patroniz- 
ed by the New-Castle Presbytery as 
a body, renders it an object to a per- 
son of talents, industry & pious habits, 
to engage in it. If preferred the whole 
establishment, consisting of a well 


Come season of light on the softening gale 
Breathe lite o’er the hills and smile on the vale; 
Bid the Blackbird carol his roundelay 

From his dewy bush to the rising day; 


‘| Bid the Wren the Lark and Robin sing 
‘ ; Bs || And dance thro’ the air upon lightsome wing, 
think that it bas been wasted in idle-' 


Bid the wild flower burst from its sleep, 
Rid the cowslip blow,and the strawberry creep, 


‘| The columbine bloom on the rock of its birth.. 
| Bid the green grass mantle the earth. 


Bid the trees of the forest emerge from their 
gloom, 


Bid the bushes and thickets & hedges bloom; 

} Bid the foliage weave o’er the tieads of the 
grove 

And shadow its walks from the sun-beam 
above 

Bid the fields rejoice and the verdant mead 

Where the calves and the sheep and the lamb- 
kins feed, 

Clothe the plain in robes of pasture green 

Where the frosts and the snows of winter have 

been 


| Yet how soon, how soon, alas! 

|All thy glory too shall pass— 

| When dark autumn’s withering breath 
| Sweeps thy honors all to death. 


| Then thy gaudy flowers shall fail; 

Then thy bursting leaves grow pale 

'Then thy youthful pride shall fall, 
Changed, broken, wither’d all! 

|So the youth of mortals flies, 

So the pride of mortals dies, 

|So the dreams of mortals sweep 

| Downward to their certain sleep.—ULLIN, 


—= — — ~~ 











MARRIED, 

At Philadelphia, on Tuesdey evening last, 
by the Rev. Jamcs P. Wilson, Charles B. 
| Penrose, Esq. of this place, to Miss Valeria 
F. Riddle, daughter of the late William M. 
Riddle, Esq. of that City. 

By the Rev. Joshua Williams on the Ith 
jinst. Mr. John Linn of Perry Co. to Miss 
Mary M’ lure of Frankford township Cam- 


ee 





stocked Printing Office would be dis- || 


posed of on very moderate and accom- 
inodating terms. 
Letters( post paid) addressed to the subseri- 


ber, will be attended to, and every needful | 
information given. 


ROBERT PORTER. 


| berland Co. 

At West Chester, by the Rey. Wiliiam 
Hodson, /saac Thomas M. VD. to Ann ©. 
Miner, daughter of Charles Miner, Esquire, 
senior editor of the “Village Record.” 


—— On the 18th inst. by the Rev. Joshua 
Wiliiams, Mr. Isaac Crowel, of Mechanicks 








Wilmington, Del. March 12, 1824. 


— 





burg, to Miss Mary Leckey, of Newville. 
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